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the imminent danger to which his nephew Meylei- was exposed, 
exhorted his troops to try the passage of the Shannon ; and 
such was the influence of this brave leader over them, that at 
the risk of their lives thev followed him across the river, and 
having put the enemy to flight, took quiet possession of their 
city." 

Having left a strong garrison in Limerick under the com- 
mand of his kinsman Milo of St David's, Reymond returned 
to Leinster with the remainder of his army. But in conse- 
quence of unfavourable representations respecting his conduct 
made to the king, he was on the point of returning to England, 
■when intelligence reached Strongbow that Donnell O'Brien 
was again in arms, and investing Limerick with a powerful 
army ; and that, as the garrison had nearly consumed their 
whole winter stock of provisions, immediate succour was 
absolutely necessary. Strongbow resolved accordingly to 
fly to their relief without loss of time; but the whole army 
refused to march to Limerick under any leader but Reymond, 
who was consequently persuaded to postpone his departure, 
and to take command of the troops. He set out, accordingly, 
for Munster, at the head of 80 knights, 200 cavairy, and 300 
archers, to which were joined a considerable body of If ish, as 
they passed through Ossory and Hy Kinselagh, under the com- 
mand of their respective princes. Donald O'Brien was not 
inactive, but advanced to meet him to the pass at Cashel, 
■which was not only strong by nature, but rendered more 
difficult of access by trees and hedges thrown across it. 
Meyler's usual success, however, attended him. Whilst 
Donald was animating his troops to battle, the impatient 
Meyler burst forth like a whirlwind, destroyed the hedges, 
opened a passage by his sword, and putting the enemies to 
flight, again took possession of the city. 

Shortly afterwards, a parley was held with Reymond by 
the king of Limerick and Roderic O'Conor, in which the 
Irish princes once more swore allegiance to King Henry and 
his heirs, and delivered up hostages as a guarantee of their 
fidelity. 

The death of Earl Strongbow, however, which followed soon 
after these events, once more restored Limerick to its native 
prince, never again to be wrested from him but by death. In 
consequence of the necessary departure of Reymond from 
Ireland, it was deemed expedient, as well by himself as by his 
friends, to relinquish the possession of a city so surrounded 
by enemies, and which it required so large a force to defend, 
and particularly as no person could be found willing to take 
the command of its garrison after his departure. Making a 
virtue of necessity, therefore, Reymond unwillingly conferred 
the command on Donnell himself, as a liege servant of the 
king, who, in accepting of it, renewed his former promises 
of fidelity and service by fresh oaths of allegiance. But oaths 
were very lightly observed by all parties in those troubled 
times ; and Reymond and his followers had scarcely passed 
the farther end of the bridge, than the citizens, at the insti- 
gation of Donr.ell, who declared that Limerick should no lon- 
ger be a nest for foreigners, broke it down, and set fire to 
the city in four different quarters. 

Yet it was not resigned to Donnell without another effort. 
In 1179, a grant of the kingdom of Limerick, then wholly in 
the possession of the Irish, having been made to Herbert 
Fitz-Herbert, who resigned it to Philip de Braosa, or Bruce, 
the English, with their Irish allies, led by Miles Cogan and 
Robert Fitzstephen, invested the city, with a view to establish 
Bruce in his principality ; but they were no sooner perceived 
from the ramparts of the town than the garrison gave a strik- 
ing proof of their inveterate hostility by setting it on fire ; and 
though Cogan and Fitzstephen still offered to lead on the 
attack, Bruce and his followers refused to risk their lives in 
a contest whose first beginnings gave so bad an omen of 
success. 

After a series of conflicts with the English in different 
parts of Munster, in which he was usually the victor, Donnell 
O'Brien died a natural doath in 1194, and with him the line 
of Irish kings of Limerick may be said to have terminated. 
In the following year we find the town in the possession of 
the English, and though it was again taken from them in 
1198, it was recovered shortly afterwards by the renowned 
"William de Burgo, who formed a settlement, which from that 
period defied all the power of the Irish. 

This result was in a great measure owing to the natural 
strength of position of the city itself; but it was not till years 
afterwards that its strength was rendered such as it might 
be supposed was impregnable, by the erection of the proud 



fortress, of the ruins of which our view will give a tolerable 
idea. This castle, and the bridge, which has been recently 
rebuilt, were erected by King John in 1210; and though the 
former has since that period been the scene of many a na- 
tional conflict, its ruins still display a proud magnificence, 
and are not an unworthy feature of the scenery on the banks 
of that mighty river which has so often witnessed its trials 
and contributed to its defence. P. 



EDITORIAL SQUABBLES. 

There are not many things we like better than a row, a 
p^per war between a couple of newspaper editors ; there 
is something so delectable in the sincere cordiality with 
which they abuse each other — so amusing in the air of sur- 
passing wisdom and knowledge with which they contradict, 
and in the easy confident superiority with which they demo- 
lish each other's assertions and positions. The most pleasant 
feature perhaps in the whole, however — and it is one that 
pervades all the manifestoes of their High Mightinesses — is 
the obvious conviction of each that he is demolishing, annihi- 
lating his antagonist ; while you, the cool, dispassionate, and 
unconcerned reader, feel perfectly satisfied (and here lies the 
fun of the thing) that this said antagonist, so far from being 
demolished or annihilated, will become only more vigorous and 
rampant for the castigation inflicted on him. 

Another amusing enough feature of editorial controversies 
is the infallibility of these worthy gentlemen. An editor is 
never wrong ; it is invariably his " contemporary," who has 
misunderstood or misrepresented him, either through igno- 
rance or wilfulness. He did not say that — what he did say 
was this ; and if his contemporary had read his article with 
ordinary attention, he would have found it so. 

The editorial war being carried on in different styles accord- 
ing to circumstances and the tempers of the belligerents, 
the hostile articles assume various characters, amongst which 
are what may be called the Demolisher or Smasher, the 
Contradictor (calm and confident), the Abuser, and the Re- 
joinder and Settler (with cool and easy accompaniments). Of 
these various styles we happen to have at this moment 
some pretty tolerable specimens before us, two or three of 
which we shall select for the edification of our readers. The 
first is from " The Meridian Sun," and is of the description 
which we would call 

THE DEMOLISHES. 

Our contemporary " The Northern Lummary,"as that con- 
centration of dullness and opacity has the effrontery to call 
itself, is, we see, at his old tricks again. In the present case 
he is amusing himself with nibbling and cavilling at our ac- 
count of the great public political dinner given by the inha- 
bitants of our good town to our independent member, Josiah 
Priggins of Parsley-green, Esq. Our veracious contemporary 
accuses us of having omitted all notice of the hisses with 
which, he savs, some portions of Mr Priggins's speech were 
received. He further charges us with passing over in silence 
certain " disgraceful disturbances" by which, he asserts, 
the evening was marked, and concludes by stigmatizing the 
meeting as one of the lowest in character, and most unruly in 
conduct, that ever brought odium on a respectable community. 

Ivow, can our readers guess the secret of all this spleen on. 
the part of" The Northern Luminary," of which, by the way, 
a certain prominent feature of that gentleman's face is no bad 
type ? We will tell them : he was not invited to the dinner 1 
And, more, let us tell him, had he presented himself, he would 
not have been admitted ! 

Here, then, is the whole secret of the affair, and having 
mentioned it, we have explained all, and need not say that 
the " hisses" and " disgraceful disturbances" are gratuitous 
inventions of the enemy — in other words, downright fabri- 
cations. 

We had the honour of being at the dinner in question, and 
sat the whole evening at Mr Priggins's left hand, and, thus si- 
tuated, if there had been hissing, we certainly must have 
heard it. But there was none. Not a single hiss ; and for 
the truth of this assertion we unhesitatingly pledge our word 
of honour. So far from any part or parts of Mr Priggins's 
speech being hissed, every sentiment, almost every word that 
gentleman uttered, was hailed with unanimous and unbounded 
applause. In fact, we never heard a speech that gave Such 
general satisfaction. As to the " disgraceful disturbances," 
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these we leave to the party of which the Northern Luminary 
is the avowed supporter. 

Has he forgotten the scene that occurred at the last public 
dinner of his friends at the Hog and Pigs Tavern ? He may, 
but we hare not. 

This statement, of course, rouses the utmost wrath of the 
editor of the *' Northern Luminary," who to the Demolisher 
of his contemporary replies with a red-hot 



It is (says the editor of "The Northern Luminary") the na- 
ture of the serpent to sting, of the cur to bite, and of the editor 
of the Meridian Sun, save the mark! — the farthing candle — to 
fabricate falsehoods. This low scurrilous scribbler, this vile 
reptile, who leaves his slimy track on every subject over 
which he crawls, is again spitting his venom at us, and the 
friends of social order. But we will put our heel on the loath- 
some toad, and crush him as we would the disgusting little 
animal which he so much resembles. We were not invited to 
Mr Priggins's dinner ! We were, thou prince of liars 1 We 
were invited to the dinner, but we treated the invitation with 
the contempt it deserved. We knew that you, the editor of 
the Farthing Candle, were to be there — (when did you refuse a 
dinner, pray ?) — and on this account we declined the invitation. 
We would not be seen sitting in the company of a man so ut- 
terly devoid of the feelings and principles of a gentleman, as 
the person alluded to is well known to be ; and this, we re- 
peat, was the reason why we did not honour the dinner in 
question with our presence. 

That Priggins was hissed, and that the evening was marked 
by a most disgraceful disturbance, we have most respectable 
and most undoubted authority for repeating, and we repeat it 
accordingly. The effrontery is indeed monstrous and un- 
blushing that would deny facts so notorious. Let the das- 
tardly editor of the Farthing Candle again deny these facts 
if he dare. 

Our next specimen is from " The Patagonian," a paper of 
gigantic dimensions. It is 

THE CONTRADICTOR 

(with calm and confident accompaniments). 

Our contemporaray " The Watch Tower" is grossly mis- 
taken when he asserts that Ministers were outvoted on the 
question of tbe potato monopoly. They were not outvoted. 
They merely abandoned the measure, as we foresaw they 
would do from the first, and as we from the first advised them 
to do. Our contemporary is equally wrong in ascribing to a 
certain political party an undue influence in the affairs of this 
city. We know for certain that the party alluded to have no 
such influence. The idea is absurd. 

Pray what can " The Watch Tower" mean by saying that the 
balance of power would not be in the least disturbed by Rus- 
sia's taking possession of Timbuctoo. Absurd ! The ba- 
lance of power would be disturbed, and very seriously too, by 
such a proceeding. By gaining possession of Timbuctoo, 
Russia would gain possession of Africa ; and by gaining pos- 
session of Africa, Russia would gain possession of Cape Coast 
Castle, the coast of Guinea, and the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
by gaining the Cape of Good Hope, she would deprive us of 
the East Indies. And, pray, where would we be then ? We 
put the question to our contemporary with solemn earnest- 
ness, and with calm composure wait for his reply. 

Really, our friend " The Watch Tower" is but a so-so hand 
at politics. He positively should be more cautious how he 
speaks of matters with which he is unacquainted. The con- 
sequence of an opposite conduct is a series of the most ridicu- 
lous blunders. 

"The Watch Tower" is not to be contradicted and brow- 
beat in this way with impunity. He gives in return 

A rejoinder (with cool and easy settler). 

In reply to certain captious remarks that appeared in yes- 
terday's Patagonian on our leading article of the 15th instant, 
we beg to say, for the information of the editor of that paper, 
that we did not say that Ministers were outvoted on the po- 
tato question. What we did say was, that Ministers would 
have been outvoted on that question had they brought it to 
issue. Strange that our contemporary willnot read us aright. 

Again, in ascribing a certain influence to a certain party, 



we guarded our expressions by the word "conditionally," 
which, however, our contemporary, with his usual candour, 
has chosen to overlook, and thus entirely altered our meaning. 
Our contemporary concludes his tirade by asking us what we 
mean by saying " that the balance of power would not be in the 
least disturbed by Russia's taking possession of Timbuctoo." 
Now, what will our readers think when we tell them that we 
made no such assertion ? What we said was, that the balance 
of power would not be disturbed by Russia's occupying Tim- 
buctoo, not possessing it, which difference of expression makes, 
a material difference in meaning. We sup- 



posed Russia occupying Timbuctoo as a friend, not possess- 
ing it as an enemy ; and in this view of the case we repeat 
that the balance of power would in no ways be affected. We 
grant our contemporary's conclusions, but deny his premises. 
With regard to our contemporary's sneer at our political 
knowledge, we would reply by calling his attention to bis own 
blundering articles — (see his incomprehensible article on the 
corn-laws, his interminable article on the poor-rates, his un- 
intelligible article on free trade and the Kamschatka loan, &c. 
&c. &c. The editor of the Patagonian may rest assured that 
he has much to learn in the science of politics, and much, too, 
that we could teach him, although it is no business of ours to 
enlighten his ignorance. C. 



SLIGHTED LOVE, 

FROM THE SPANISH, BY M. 

"—And this is poor Anselmo's grave ! 

Ah, Juan ! say of what he died — 
For he was young, was young and brave. 

Yet gentle as the cooing dove."— 
" He died, alas I" — and Juan sighed,— 

" lie died, he died of slighted love." 

" — Poor youth !— And, Juan ! — spake he aught 
Of what he felt, beforo he died? '— 

" — He said that all his pains were nought 
Save one — of which he would not speak— 
Alas ! we had not far to seek 

For that : — it was the one dark thought 
Wherewith in vain his spirit strove — 
" He died, he died of slighted love." 

" — And when Death hovered nearer still, 

What said he of his mournful fate ?" 
" — That death was not so sharp an ill — • 

That Life, o'erdarkened by Despair, 
Was bitterer far than Death to bear ; 

That rest awaits us in the tomb, 
Where Anguish sleeps with Love and Hate. 
Thus much he spake— and some were there 

Who wept aloud his early doom ; 
But others knelt in silent prayer, — 
And when they said that such as he 

Were flowers that God took up to bloom 
In Heaven, he smiled so thankfully 1 

And raised his fairing eyes above — 
He died, he died of slighted love.' 

"—And— Shepherd !— when the heavenly spark 
Was flickering in its lamp of clay, 

Before the glassy eye grew dark, 

What said he more ? or said he aught ?" — 

" — But this — ' The pilgrim goes his way : — 

Farewell the beauty of the moon ! 

Farewell the glory of the noon ! 

The home of rest my heart hath sought 
So long in vain will soon be mine — 

Soon will that heart, all quelled and cold, 
Lie low aneath the trodden mould, 

Which brings it Peace, — a welcome boon ! 
Yet Love, ah, Love is still divine, 

And surely Goodness never dies !' — 

He said no more — we closed his eyes — 
We laid him in the grassy grove— 
He died, he died of slighted love." 
■ Dublin University Magazine. 



